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deposit with the Minister ot Finance for four weeks, and even then the 
chartering of the bank is discretionary with the government The 
directors of a bank must hold a certain proportion of its paid-up capital 
stock. The circulation must not exceed in amount the capital stock 
and is secured by deposit with the government of 5 per cent of the 
capital stock. That bank notes may never fall below par, it is pro- 
vided that the notes of an insolvent bank shall draw interest at 6 per 
cent, and that if they are not paid out of the assets of the bank within 
sixty days after its failure, they may be paid by the government ont 
of the safety fund. They constitute a first lien on bank assets. 
Liabilities to the Dominion are a second lien, and liabilities to the 
government of any province a third lien. 

Such are some of the provisions which are the fruit of Canadian 
experience in banking, and there is much evidence that they are 
effective in securing both note-holder and depositor. The banks are 
required by law to keep no reserve against their circulation or their 
deposits ; but a force stronger than law compels them to keep a 
reserve sufficient to meet the demands made upon them. As these 
demands vary according as the business of a bank varies, it is found 
that the reserves of Canadian banks differ widely in amounts. The 
banks of the financial centres, since they act as clearing houses for the 
banks of the Dominion, are obliged to keep larger reserves than the 
other institutions. The whole argument for and against required 
reserves is very well set forth by Mr. Breckenridge and deserves a 
careful reading by bankers in the United States. 

Joseph French Johnson. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Souveraineti du peuple el Gouvernement. Par Eugene d'Eichthai,. 

Price, 3 fr. 50. Paris : F61ix Alcan, 1895. 

Several years ago M. de Laveleye declared that the parliamentary 
system was working defectively almost everywhere, even in England. 
Accepting this statement as still more true to-day than at the time it 
was written, M. d'Eichthai calls attention to the two evil tendencies 
of parliamentary government from which France has chiefly suffered. 
If the system is to be faithful to its history in England for the last 
century, an assembly like the Chamber of Deputies should serve as 
an agency for the creation and control of successive ministerial gov- 
ernments. Instead of accomplishing this end the Chamber at times 
does little more than furnish an arena for warring groups of politicians, 
no one of which can remain dominant long enough to save France 
from the scandal and danger of unstable ministries. Moreover it has 
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been currently reported that this body was vaguely ambitious of gov- 
erning directly, after the manner of the Convention. The resignation 
of Casimir Perier last winter revealed the weakness of the executive in 
the presence of its encroachments. 

Now M. d'Eichthal believes that any exaggerated power the 
Chamber possesses is supported by the notion, widely current, that it 
is something more than a political device; that, in a sense which is 
not true of any other department of the government, it stands in the 
place of the sovereign people. This notion has arisen in the face of 
Rousseau's dictum that the sovereignty of the people can not be dele- 
gated even to an assembly of representatives. Rousseau's followers, 
especially during the Revolution, regarded any departure from direct 
government by the people as an unfortunate but perhaps necessary 
concession. Still the concession once made, and an assembly of dele- 
gates impersonating the sovereign once organized, these politicians 
have always been inclined to beat down all barriers offered to the will 
of this body. In his criticism of this notion M. d'Eichthal shows that 
in the eighteenth century the idea of popular sovereignty was a mere 
rallying cry against the "divine right " theory of the monarchy. Such 
an idea could not be worked out in practice unless men were ready to 
accept the decision of a bare majority, — one-half plus one of the 
voting population— as the will of the sovereign. But the Chamber 
generally does not represent even a majority, because about a third of 
the voters stay at home. One-third of the voters plus one may then 
elect the Chamber, and when it is remembered how largely the votes 
of this one-third are controlled by local committees, an assumption of 
sovereignty by such an assembly is simply odious. 

M. d'Kichthal's sketch of the doctrine of sovereignty from Aristo- 
tle's time to the present century is one of the most suggestive parts of 
his book. In his second part he describes the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers, and shows how great an impetus it received from 
Montesquieu's account of the English government, incomplete though 
that was. It is assuredly curious to reflect that at the very moment 
when the English constitution was developing rapidly in the direction 
of a harmonious co-operation between the executive and the legisla- 
tive functions of the government, an acute observer of English 
affairs should base upon that very constitution the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of powers. M. d'Eichthal regards the American constitution as 
the most perfect application of the doctrine as expounded by Montes- 
quieu; which was natural, since the framers of the constitution attached 
much importance to his opinions, and the contributors to the Federalist 
show comparatively little familiarity with other political speculations. 
In referring to the part the doctrine played in the Revolution, M. 
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d'Eichthal does not sufficiently emphasize the influence of Rousseau, 
For example, when there was an attempt in March, 1793, to organize 
an effective ministry selected from the Convention, Bancal materially 
contributed to its defeat by a quotation from Rousseau's statement of 
the dogma. 

Although M. d'Eichthal's discussions refer largely to the current 
problems of French political life, they are an important contribution 
to the study of the tendencies of democratic government in all coun- 
tries where it exists. 

Henry E. Bourns. 

Western Reserve University. 

A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. By Arthur KiTson, 
Pp. viii, 418, with appendix. Price, $1.25. Boston : Arena Publish- 
ing Company, 1895. 

This is a good book with a bad title. Science does not solve social 
questions ; the most it can do is to analyze social conditions, and 
formulate the laws of social forces. It is doubtful even, whether we 
can rightly speak of a "money question " at all. Social forces have, 
indeed, severed the population once more, into two opposing groups, 
holding diametrically opposite views, this time on monetary and 
financial matters. The issue thus formulated may for convenience 
be spoken of as "the money question;" but this is a matter of 
politics, to be decided by majorities and not solved by science. 
Science should go much further back and get at the final cause of 
present conditions, and then measure the forces now at work. Mr. 
Kitson's book, on the contrary, begins from above and analyzes present 
conditions with remarkable perspicacity. Finding them, from the 
standpoint of "the greatest good to the greatest number," utterly 
illogical, he calls science to his aid and solves the question for the 
benefit of all. This, I say, is unscientific, from a sociological point of 
view, for it is certainly an assumption to imagine that social evolution 
always favors the cause of the many over against the interests of the 
few. 

Mr. Kitson concludes : " that the present orthodox system of politi- 
cal economy is a false and fraudulent system, and is based upon prin- 
ciples utterly fallacious and immoral;" and again: "that the true 
science of economics, dealing as it does with economic conduct, is 
essentially a moral science, and its principles must agree with those of 
ethics." This is judging the theories of the past from the facts of the 
present. Instead of being false, fraudulent and immoral, political 
economy was a frank and truthful statement of the economic and 
ethical conditions of the time of its expression, and its conclusions 
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